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83p CONGRESS } SENATE § Executive Repr. 
2d Session \ } No. 7 


PROTOCOL LIMITING CULTIVATION OF THE POPPY 
PLANT AND THE INTERNATIONAL AND WHOLESALE 
TRADE IN AND USE OF OPIUM 


Saturpay, Auaust 7, 1954.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Witey, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, submitted 
the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany Executive C, Kighty-third Congress, second session] 


The Committee on Foreign Relations, to which was referred the 
protocol limiting cultivation of the poppy plant and the international 
and wholesale trade in and use of opium, as signed at New Y ork from 
June 23 to December 31, 1953, by the United States and 35 other 
states, reports the protocol to the Senate and recommends that its 
advice and consent to ratification be given. 


A. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF PROTOCOL 


The objective of this protocol is to curb illicit cultivation, produc- 
tion, distribution, and sale of opium by reducing present world pro- 
duction from an estimated 2,000 tons a year to 500 tons yearly. To 
achieve this goal a system of national and international controls is 
adopted under which opium production would be licensed within 
each state, and restrictions placed upon the export and import of the 
drug, implemented through a central international agency. 

Law-enforcement sources have long recognized as axiomatic that so 
long as there is an excessive supply of opium available, a considerable 
part of it will gravitate into illegal channels. It is apparent, therefore, 
that the gap which exists between current world production and the 
legitimate requirements upon which the protocol is based, represents 
a dangerous source of international criminal activity and of opium 
poisoning potentially destructive of millions of individuals. 

While other narcotics, such as cocaine, marihuana, and synthetic 
drugs, are also involved in the world drug traffic problem, the pending 
protocol is limited to opium and its derivatives (morphine, heroin, 
codeine, and others) as the major menace of addiction which has long 
been the object of international ccatrol. 
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B. BACKGROUND OF THE PROTOCOL 


l n ited Nations action 

On February 16, 1946, the United Nations (which was then less 
than a year old) through its Economic and Social Council, established 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, to carry out functions previously 
entrusted to the League of Nations Advisory Committee on Traffic 
in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs, and to perform all other 
matters relating to narcotic drugs as the Council might direct. 

The World Health Organization, a specialized agency of the United 
Nations, assumed the responsibilities of the Health Organization of 
the League of Nations. WHO established a committee of five ex- 
perts technically qualified in the chemical and medical aspects of drugs 
addiction, to pass on any technical question which might be referred 
to it. Thus, for example, WHO examines the properties of new 
drugs as they appear, in order to determine whether they should be- 
come subject to international regulation 

In 1947 the United Nations Commission on Narcotic Drugs, acting 
on a recommendation by the United States representative, suggested 
to the Economic and Social Council the adoption of a resolution in- 
structing the Secretary General of the United Nations to undertake 
the drafting of a new single convention, including provisions relating 
to limitation of the production of narcotic raw materials. Subse- 
quently it was decided that an interim agreement confined to the 
limiting of production and traffic in opium be prepared. 

A draft protocol for this purpose was forwarded to the governments 
by the Secretary General for their observations. On May 27, 1952, 
the Economic and Social Council adopted a resolution to convene an 
international conference for the adoption of an opium protocol and 
to invite to the conference both member and nonmember states of the 
United Nations, as well as representatives of the specialized agencies. 
The governments then submitted their observations concerning the 
present draft protocol, together with proposed textual amendments. 

The United Nations Opium Conference convened on May 11, 1953, 
at United Nations Headquarters in New York. During a period of 
5 weeks the Conference drafted the protocol, after which, by a vote 
of 27 to nothing, with 2 abstentions, the Conference adopted it. 
The instrument was opened for signature on June 23 up to December 
31, 1953. 

During that period, the United States and 35 other nations signed 
the agreement. Among these nations were Belgium, Burma, Cam- 
bodia, Chile, China, Costa Rica, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Eeuador, Egypt, France, Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, India, 
lraq, Israel, Italy, Japan, Republic of Korea, Lebanon, Liechtenstein, 
Mexico, Monaco, Netherlands, Pakistan, Philippines, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, United States of America, Vietnam, and Yugoslavia. During 
1954 six nations have ratified the protocol. 


C. COMMITTEE ACTION 


On April 14, 1954, the protocol was transmitted to the Senate and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, A public hearing 
was held in New York City on July 17, 1954, before a subcommittee 
consisting of Senator Wiley (chairman), Senator Mansfield, and 
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Senator Ferguson. ‘Testimony was presented by Harry J. Anslinger, 
Commissioner of Narcotics, United States Treasury Department; 
David M. Key, Assistant Secretary of State for United Nations 
Affairs; William Tompkins, Assistant Attorney General in Charge 
of Internal Security; a number of law-enforcement officials and 
private citizens. All of these witnesses endorsed the proposed 
protocol. i 

The committee considered the protocol in executive session on 
August 6, 1954, and voted without objection to report it to the 
Senate. 

D. INTERNATIONAL NATURE OF DRUG TRAFFIC 


Considerable testimony was submitted to the committee to show 
the increasing quantities of illegal opium which have been seized 
throughout the world since prewar years. This testimony grimly 
underscored the inexorable relationship between drug addiction and 
crime, 

In 1950, seizures of over 57,000 kilograms (125,000 pounds) of opium 
were reported to the United Nations Commission on Narcotic Drugs, 
as compared with some 30,000 kilograms (66,000 pounds) in 1939. 
During 1953 most of the raw opium seized in the Far East was traced 
to the Chinese mainland. The largest single seizure of heroin in that 
year, 14,800 kilograms out of a world total of 35,602 kilograms seized, 
was reported in France, and identified as coming from the Chinese 
mainland, France, Italy, Japan, the Lebanon, Mexico, and Turkey. 
The enormity of the potential dosage to which such quantities expose 
addicts and prospective victims is reflected by the fact that a single 
kilogram of pure heroin may provide the basis for from 200,000 to 
300,000 “shots.’”’ At from $2 to $8 a shot, the lucrative incentive to 
this commerce is a further obstacle in the campaign against it. 

Heroin seized in the United States has originated in Mexico, India, 
Turkey, Iran, and the Chinese mainland, eloquently attesting the 


international aspects of the traffic. A dramatic illustration of the 
tight linkage between foreign supply and addiction in the United 


States is afforded by the sudden rise in cocaine consumption which 
took place in this country 5 years ago. In 1948 there was no cocaine 
of any consequence seized. Suddenly this country was flooded with 
a supply emanating from 17 cocaine factories which had been per- 
mitted to flourish in Peru. These factories were closed after repre- 
sentations were made to the Peruvian Government. Within 6 months 
cocaine addiction disappeared almost completely from the United 
States. 

The problem here is much more difficult with respect to some of the 
other drugs. According to Commissioner Anslinger there is approx- 
imately 1 narcotic addict in every 3,000 persons, which indicates a 
total addicted population of from 60,000 to 70,000. The appalling 
national loss which this represents, the resulting material and moral 
degradation of the individual, and the inducement to criminal offenses 
which he must inevitably commit to obtain the desired drugs, are 
sufficient justification for tightening as far as possible the restrictions 
against the illicit international traffic which the present protocol seeks 
to impose. 
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E. REVIEW OF PREVIOUS CONTROL EFFORTS 


A review of the principal previous efforts to close the gaps in 
international controls over these various drugs will prove useful in 
appraising the present protocol. Particular reference will be made 
to the conventions of 1925 and 1931, which set up machinery whose 
use is widened under this new agreement. 

In general, it should be pointed out that in spite of all the limitations 
of previous international narcotics agreements, their utility has been 
indisputable. 

Two expert observers, Commissioner Harry J. Anslinger and 
William Tompkins, now Assistant Attorney General in Charge of 
Internal Security, have written: 

There have been few more dramatic or more successful efforts at international 
collaboration than those in the field of control of narcoties drugs. 

Unfortunately this collaboration has not been as thorough as the 
United States would have it. Nevertheless, the record of efforts 
made since the turn of the century to curb the narcotics evil justifies 
continued attempts to perfect international control. 

While the need continues, as evidenced both by the pending 
protocol and by efforts of the United States leading toward a com- 
prehensive convention covering all types of narcotics, even under 
present admittedly imperfect controls, a great deal of progress has 
been made. The worldwide narcotics problem is not a fraction as 
critical as it might have been, had there not been four decades of 
continuous effort at worldwide regulation. 

A brief historical review indicates the persistency with which the 
United States Government has spearheaded efforts to relieve mankind 
of this scourge. It was the United States which in 1905 began the 
modern movement for the suppression of the opium traffic. That vear 
our Government forbade the use of opium in the Philippine Islands, 
where opium smoking had become a widespread evil. Our Government 
appointed a committee to investigate not only the Philippine opium 
problem, but the entire problem as it then existed in the Far East. 

(1) J909 Shanghai Conve ntion 

On our initiative, an International Opium Commission met in 
Shanghai in 1909, in which 13 governments participated, including 
Great Britain, France, China, Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Japan, The Netherlands, Persia, Portugal, Italy, Siam, and ourselves. 
Immediate abolition of opium smoking was proposed by the United 
States, but the Conference was unwilling to go that far. It did, 
however, prepare a resolution recommending that each delegation 
nove its own government to take measures for the gradual suppression of the 
practice of opium smoking in its own territories and possessions, with due regard 
to the varving circumstances of each country concerned 

The representatives also resolved that 

it is the duty of all countries to adopt reasonable measures to prevent ai 
ports of departure the shipment of opium, its alkaloids, derivatives, and prepara- 
tions, to any country which prohibits * * * such entry. 
(2 Haque Conve ntion of 191 2 

As a result principally of United States determination to formalize 
in a binding treaty the resolutions adopted at Shanghai, a conference 
was called at The Hague on December 1, 1911. 


poe 
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It produced a convention, which included a number of general 
principles that have remained as the foundation and mainspring of 
all drug control. This convention incorporated principles previously 
accepted at the Shanghai Conference, and imposed an obligation on 
the parties to apply those principles. Its main defect, however, was 
that no administrative machinery was established to give effective 
implementation to its provisions. 

The Hague Convention bound the contracting parties to adopt 
provisions of control and regulation of raw opium, prepared opium, 
and the manufactured substances, medicinal opium, morphine, 
heroin, and cocaine. Production of raw opium was to be controlled 
and its distribution regulated. Import or export was to be made 
only by duly authorized persons. Exportation to countries pro- 
hibiting the import of raw opium was to be prevented and it was 
to be contrelled through countries which restricted import. The 
manufacture, internal traffic, and use of prepared opium were to be 
gradually suppressed, while imports and exports were to be prohibited. 

The manufacture, sale, and use of morphine, cocaine, and their 
derivatives, were to be limited to medicinal and legitimate uses only. 

Some 70 countries have become parties to this convention. 


(3) League of Nations Advisory Committee 

On December 15, 1920, the First Assembly of the League of Nations 
passed a resolution creating an Advisory Committee which was to 
be appointed by the Council 

ae to exercise a general supervision over the traffic in opium and other 
dangerous drugs, and to secure the full cooperation of the various countries in 
this field. 

Down through the years, the Advisory Committee, which gradually 
was enlarged in membership so as to become truly representative of 
all countries affected by the drug problem, exerted continuing pressure 
on governments to impose strict internal regulation and, in particular, 
to adopt what has now become one of the most effective weapons of 
control—the import certificate system. 

Through the information gradually collected by the Committee, it 
became apparent that the amount of dangerous drugs manufactured 
was several times the quantity required for the medical and scientific 
needs of the world. By arousing public opinion throughout the world, 
the Committee was able, however, to dry up illicit traffic from various 
countries. 

(4) Geneva Convention of 1925 

On May 15, 1924, the Congress of the United States adopted a joint 
resolution authorizing participation in an International Opium 
Conference. 

The resolution quoted the principles to be observed and stipulated 
that— 


ee ¢§ 


the representatives of the United States shall sign no agreement which 
does not fulfill the conditions necessary for the suppression of the narcotic drug 
traffic as set forth in the preamble. 

From November 1924 to February 1925, delegates from 36 countries 
met at the International Opium Conference in Geneva which produced 
a new convention. The United States delegation had, however, with- 
drawn because defeat appeared certain for proposals which we had 


42119—Ex. No. 7 2 
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submitted for direct limitation of quantities of drugs on the basis of 
estimated requirements, as well as for limitation of the production of 
raw opium and coca leaves to amounts required for medical and 
scientific needs. 

The Conference, having abandoned attempts directly to limit the 
production of raw materials and the manufacture of narcotic drugs, 
concentrated on the control of trade and commerce. By the terms of 
the convention, the contracting parties agreed to establish control of 
the manufacture, sale, and movement of dangerous drugs, and to re- 
port annually the quantities manufactured, consumed, stock on hand, 
and so on, and, every 3 months, the quantities exported and imported. 

But most important was the establishment of a svstem of compul- 
sory iunport certificates and export authorizations. Another signifi- 
cant step was the creation of a Permanent Central Board (a key instru- 
mentality under the present protocol) to supervise the statistical svs- 
tem which had been initiated by the convention. The contracting 
parties undertook to furnish to the Board estimates of the quantities 
of each of the substances covered by the convention to be imported 
into their territory for internal consumption during the following year. 

A principal shortcoming of the convention, which has been ratified 
by 62 countries, however, was its failure to provide a method of deter- 
mining each country’s and the world’s total legitimate need of narcotic 
drugs, as well as to impose binding obligations to keep within those 
limits 


(0) J: IS] Limitation Conve ntion 


In the ensuing vears the League of Nations reported considerable 
quantities of manufactured drugs still moving in illicit traffic; for 
example, 100 tons of morpbine and 6 tons of cocaine moved in illicit 
traffic between 1925 and 1929. With public opinion demanding limi- 
tations on manufacture, in 1931, an International Conference was 
convened at Geneva to conclude a convention for that purpose. 

The Limitation Convention of 1931 was based upon estimates which 
each contracting party undertook to provide. Noncontracting parties 
also were asked to furnish estimates of the quantities of drugs re- 
quired during the ensuing year. The estimates, based solely on medi- 
cal and scientific requirements, were to be examined by an interna- 
tional body of experts——-the Supervisory Body which was set up by 
the convention. 

In the event a contracting or noncontracting party failed to return 
an estimate, the Supervisory Body was entrusted with the duty of 
drawing up an estimate for it. This far-reaching provision was abso- 
lute in respect of contracting parties. 

It should be noted that the estimate system introduced by the 
Limitation Convention of 1931 differed from that contained in the 
Geneva Convention in 1925, in that the estimates under the former 
were required for the total quantities necessary for consumption with- 
in the country and were binding; whereas those which the parties 
agreed to submit under the convention of 1925 related only to imports 
for medical, scientific, and other purposes, and were not binding. By 
the 1931 convention, controls were applied to all stages between manu- 
facture and ultimate consumption of manufactured drugs. 

The convention constituted an important milestone in international 
law, particularly in that a government not a party to it, and which 
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had not furnished its estimates, might be prevented from importing 
drugs from a country which was a party, due to an embargo which 
could be issued by the Central Board. Such an embargo would be 
based on the amount of excess over the estimates for the nonparty 
state furnished by the Supervisory Body. 

The present protocol will, so far as possible, extend to raw opium, 
medicinal opium, prepared opium, and the poppy plant the provisions 
of the 1931 convention, which has been ratified by 73 countries 


(6) 1936 Convention on Illicit Traffic 

The problem of punishment for international criminals engaged in 
illicit narcotics traffic was dealt with in a convention signed in 1936, 
which stipulated that offenses defined therein were to be included as 
extraditable crimes in any extradition treaty to be negotiated between 
the contracting parties. Moreover, in countries where the extradition 
of nationals was not recognized, the parties undertook to prosecute a 
national who had returned to his country after committing an offense 
abroad which came within the terms of the convention. The instru- 
ment also provided that the contracting parties were to set up a 
Central Office to supervise and coordinate all operations necessary to 
prevent the illicit traffic. 

Adhering consistently to the principle of seeking maximum effee- 
tiveness, the United States refused to sign the 1936 convention on the 
ground that it covered trade in and distribution of manufactured 
drugs only, and did not include raw materials or smoking opium 
Our Government felt it would afford no constitutional basis for 
Federal control of the production of Cannabis (marihuana), opium, 
and the opium poppy. 

We felt, moreover, that while in some countries its enforcement 
might have resulted in improvement in efforts to prevent the abuse of 
narcotic drugs, the provisions of the convention might have weakened 
rather than strengthened the efforts of the American Government to 
prevent and punish narcotics offenses and to obtain extradition 
therefor. 

Nineteen countries have ratified the 1936 convention. 


F. NEED FOR THE PROTOCOL 


Because of a number of deficiencies in previous international ar- 
rangements for narcotics control which have been summarized in the 
present report, there has been an increasing awareness of the neces- 
sity to adopt further measures of control. In recognition of the 
dangers of various types of drugs, efforts were directed toward ob- 
taining recognition of the principle that manufacture should be limited 
to medical and scientific needs, to curb the diverting of opium and its 
derivatives into illicit channels for misuse by drug addicts. 

While certain restrictions were imposed upon manufactured drugs 
by prior conventions, these arrangements have failed to institute any 
legal obligation to limit the produc tion of opium (as distinct from re- 
strictions upon traffic) to medical and scientific needs. The absence 
of a binding treaty obligation with respect to the production of opium 
(or, for that matter, with respect to other narcotics not covered by the 
present protocol, such as cocaine and marihuana) constitutes a serious 
defect in the system of international control over the traffic, because 
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a considerable portion of the excess production inevitably finds its 
way into illicit markets. 

Furthermore, existing narcotics conventions did not impose ah im- 
mediate prohibition upon the use of opium for other than medical and 
scientific purposes, 8 they do with respect to manufactured narcotic 
drugs, nor did they set 8 specific date for such prohibition to become 
effective. In this respect the present protocol is a necessary, though 
moderate, step forward. 


G. SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS OF THE PROTOCOL 


In order to remedy existing deficiencies 10 ‘nternational control, 
the present protocol is based on two basic concepts: 
(a) Trade in opium should be permitted but only insofar as 
this is compatible with the limitation of production and with the 
maintenance of effective government control: 

(b) The methods applied for controlling the manufacture of, 
and trade in manufactured narcotic drugs should also be applied 
to opium ‘nsofar as this is consistent with the nature of opium 
as an agricultural product. 

The provisions of the protocol which our United States delegation 
described as representing most of what our Government sought —may 
be summed up as follows: 


(1) Production 


The production of opium will be limited with a view to reducing 
the amounts harvested to the amounts needed for medical and scien- 
tific purposes (arts. 2 and 3). 

Indirect means are adopted to achieve this aim. Different levels 
of maximum opium stocks are set depending on the position of a 
State as exporter of opium produced in its territory, 8 manufacturer 
or importer of narcotic drugs (art. 5). Each state will be required 
not to hold opium stocks in excess of the maximum amount to be 
established in accordance with the rules applying to the particular 
group of states to which it belongs. 

Thus the maximum amount will be limited 

(1) In the case of the opium exporting countries listed in article 
6, paragraph 2 (a), to 22 years’ requirements for manufacture of 
opium alkaloids and export of opium; 

(2) In the case of any other country (including our ow?) which 
manufactures opium alkaloids, to its “normal” requirements for 
a period of 2 years, am 

(2) In the case of all other countries to the total amount of 
opium consumed during the preceding 5 years. 

However, provision Is made under article 9, paragraph 1 (b) for not 
disclosing the size of military § ocks of opium. This particular sec- 
tion was deemed necessary “1. the opinion of the United States dele- 
gation. 

(2) Export 

Only the following states which must be a party to the protocol will 
be permitted to export opium produced in the own territories: 
Bulgaria, Greece, India, lran, Turkey, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, and Yugoslavia. Conversely , parties 0 the protocol 
agree not to permit the import of opium from any state that is not & 
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party to the protocol (art. 6). Any party, moreover, may authorize 
exclusively for its domestic consumption the import and export as 
between its territories of an amount of opium produced in any of those 
territories not exceeding its needs for 1 year. 


(3) Use 
The use (as well as the production) of opium is to be limited 
medical and scientific needs (art. 2). Temporary exceptions are pro- 


vided in favor of countries making an express declaration to this effect 
and which because of the lack of adequate medical facilities, permit 
the use of opium without medical assistance mainly for the relief of 


pain (quasi-medical use of opium). Such countries may permit the 
production, import, or export of opium but only for a transitional 
period not to exceed 15 years (art. 19). Article 19 would also permit 


opium smoking by people not under 21 years of age who are addicted 
to this practice and who were registered for that purpose on September 
30, 1953. While not entirely satisfactory to the United States, it was 
felt that this provision responded to the special needs of certain areas, 
namely India and Pakistan. These countries were unwilling to 
register addicts under 21 years of age. 

(4) Controls 

The protocol provides for a number of enforcement measures along 
the following lines: 

(a) On the national level—Governments which permit the cultiva- 
tion of the opium poppy for production of opium would be required 
to establish a governmental agenev which would control its production 
through a system of licenses and which would have the exclusive right 
of importing, exporting, and wholesale trading in opium. All poppy 
cultivators are required to deliver their total crops to the national 
agency (art. 3). Only licensed farmers would be perT | ed to cultivate 
the poppy for production of opium, in accordance wit a license which 
fixed the acreage on which such cultivation is permitted (art. 3). A 
state which is cultivating the poppy for other purposes than the pro- 
duction of opium (as for seeds or oil) will be called upon to insure that 
opium is not produced from such poppies and that the exclusion of 
narcotic alkaloids from poppy straw is adequately controlled (art. 4) 
All governments will be required to apply to the import and export of 
opium the system of import certificates and export authorizations 
provided for in chapter V of the 1925 Geneva Opium Convention 
(with the exception of art. 18 thereof, which is made inapplicable), 
and to prevent the import of opium from states not parties to the 
protocol. 

(b) On the international level.—Articles 8 and 9 establish a system 
of estimates of the area to be cultivated with the opium poppy for the 
purpose of harvesting opium, and the national opium requirements 
for medical and scientific needs as well as for reserve purposes. These 
estimates are designed to enable the Drug Supervisory Body to 
advise the governments concerned as to the desirable size of the 
opium crop and the amount of acreage to be cultivated. A system 
of statistical reports by each party as to production, area cultivated, 
consumption, manufacture, amounts se ized in illicit traffic, and stocks 
of opium will, moreover, permit the Permanent Central Opium Board 
(established under the 1925 convention) to supervise the execution 
by governments of important provisions of the protocol. By the 
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terms of the protocol the Board is authorized to take various measures 
to ensure execution of its prov isions. It may, among other measures, 
request information and explanations, propose a local enquiry, make 
public statements, or inform the parties regarding the failure of one 
of them to fulfill its obligations. Necessarily, the effectiveness of 
the protocol must depend upon the good faith of the parties and on 
the strength of public opinion resulting from criticism by the Board. 
However, where circumstances of serious violation of obligations arise, 
the Board may recommend or impose an embargo on the import or 
export of opium, or both. Due provision is included for protection 
of the rights of any country which deems itself prejudiced, by pro- 
edural guaranties, such as the right to be heard, and, whenever an 
embargo Is imposed, the rivht of appeal to an Appeals Committee, 
which will be appointed by the President of the International Court 
of Justice as contemplated in article 12 
5) Ur iwersality 

The protocol adopts, in agreement with the existing narcotics con- 
ventions, the principle of universality. Thus, in respect of states, 
not parties to the protocol or of territories to which the protocol would 
not apply, t the Permanent Central Optum Board would be authorized 
LO adopt measures pro ided for in the protocol intended to appeal to 
pub lic opinion and, in the very extreme cases referred to above, to 
recommend or impose an opium embargo (art. 13 
6 Ik) try into force 

The protocol will come into force on the 30th day after the date of 
deposit of the instruments of ratification or accession of at least 25 
states, including at least 3 of the producing states and at least 3 of the 
following manufacturing states: Belgium, France, The Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the United 
States of Ameri: 


H. IMPLEMENTING LEGISLATION REQUIRED UNDER THE PROTOCOL 


Because the United States has had for many vears a number of 
extensive narcotics control laws on the statute books,'! the present 
protocol will require but a comparatively small amount of legislation 
to give effect to its provisions. The extent to which such imple- 
menting legislation is necessary is indicated in the following section- 
by-section analysis presented to the committee during the hearing, 
by a spokesman of the Bureau of Narcotics, United States Treasure? 
Department: 

Article 2 is the key obligation to limit the use of opium exclusively to medical 
and scientific needs 

We believe that existing Federal laws have the effect of discharging this obliga- 
tion, notably the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export Act, and the Opium Poppy 
Control Act, which are already on the statute books. Therefore, it is not believed 


that any additional Federal legislation will be necessary to implement this article. 
Article 3 applies only to producing states It obligates the states producing 


opium to establish one or more government agencies, if possible a single agency, to 
designate areas of production, to lieense cultivators and specify the extent of 


————____. 


Among these are the Harrison narcotics law (26 U.S, C. 2550, 2565, 3220-3228), the Marihuana Tax Act, 
as amended (26 U.S. C. 2590, 2604, 3230-3238), the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export Act (21 U.S. C. 
171, 184), the Boggs Act (26 U. 8S. C. 2557 (b) and 21 U.S. C. 174), the Opium Poppy Control Act (21 U. &. C. 


J] 88-1] 8S 
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area on which cultivation is permitted, to purchase and take physical possession 
of total opium crops from the cultivators, and to have exclusive right of importing, 
exporting, and wholesale trading in opium and of maintaining opium stocks other 
than those held by manufacturers to manufacture alkaloids from opium. 

As no opium is produced in the United States, no additional legislation pursuant 
to this article is required. 

Article 4: Under this article, a party which permits the cultivation and use of 
the opium poppy for purposes other than the production of opium is obliged to 
enact laws to insure (1) that opium. is not produced from such poppies, (2) that 
the manufacture of narcotic substances from poppy straw is adequately controlled, 
(3) that copies of the laws shall be furnished to the Secretary-General, and (4 
that annual statistics of imports and exports of poppy straw are transmitted to the 
Board. 

In the United States, the growing of the opium poppy for any purpose is pro- 
hibited except under a license, issuable only in the event of any extreme national 
emergency necessitating such local production to supply medicinal narcotics 

Such an emergency | not arisen and is not likely to arise, and no licenses 
have been issued. If the Uni 
production of poppies for direct extraction of medicinal alkaloids, which is very 
unlikely, an amendment to the Opium Poppy Control Act might be necessary, 
under this article, to prohibit the production of opium from the poppies authorized 
to be cultivated There is no foreseeable need for additional legislation to 
implement this article. 








ted States ever found it necessary to permit domestic 


LEGISLATION NEEDED ON STOCK CEILIN¢ 


Article 5: This article requires limitation of the total stocks of opium on hand, 
in a manufacturing country lil ili 
to an amount not exceeding the 
of 2 years. 

Additional legislation will be necessary to implement this provision of article 5, 
to assign stock ceilings to all United S 


may not be exceeded as of December 31 of each year. 


ke the United States, exclusive of military stocks, 





normal require! country for a period 


manufacturers and wholesalers which 





LEGISLATION ON IMPORTS ND EXPORTS 


Article 6: This article obliges each party (1) to 
opium exclusively to medical and scientific purposes 
and export of opium other than opium produced in any 
at the time shall be a party to the protocol; and (3 
opium from any state which is not a party to tl 

The first obligation, insofar as the United 
by the enactment of H. R. 9728 which revi » 2 
including the Narcotie Drugs Import and Export Act 
and 767, provides for the amendment of the correspon 
of the present title 21 by substituting the words ‘‘medical and scientifie”’ for the 
words ‘‘medical and legitimate,’ as descriptive of the purposes for which imports 
and exports may be permitted 

The second and third obligations will require additional legislation, throug! 
appropriate amendment to the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export Act, to limit 
import and export of opium as between the parties 

Article 7: This article authorizes certain alternative methods of disposing 
of seized opium, including that of destruction or utilization for official purposes 
as presently practiced in the United States 

It is believed that no additional legislation will be required to give effect to this 
article in the United States. 

Article 8: Under this article, the United States would be obligated to submit 
to the Permanent Central Board annual estimates of the quantity of opium 
required for its medical and scientific needs, with indicatior see resolution VIII 
of the Conference of the moisture content of the opium 

No additional legislation is believed to be necessary to give effect to this 
obligation. . 

Article 9: This article would obligate the United States as a party to furnish 
to the Board annual statistics of (1) amount of opium consumed, delivered for 


retail trade, et cetera; (2) amount of opium used for manufacture of alkaloids 


and opium preparations; (3) amount of opium seized in illicit traffic, the amount 


disposed of and method of disposal; (4) amount of stocks of opium held on De- 
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title | 
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cember 31, excluding military stocks but including amounts added to or delivered 
for lawful trade from military stocks after December 31, 1953; and quarterly 
statistics showing amounts of opium imported and exported 

No additional legislation is believed to be necessary on the part of the United 
States as a manufacturing country, to give effect to these obligations. 

\rticle 10: The United States would be obligated, under this article, to fur- 
nish to the Secretariat certain reports relative to the operation of the protocol 
including a report on the legislative and administrative measures adopted in 
accordance with the protocol 

No additional legislation is deemed necessary to implement this article. 

\rticle 11: The obligations imposed by this article are (1) to furnish the 
Board, on its request, information regarding the implementation of the protocol 
and to consider appropriate suggestions by the Board; (2) to furnish explanation 
to the Board, on its request, pursuant to notification that an important provision 
of the protocol is not being observed or that the opium situation in the United 
States requires elucidation; (3) to study the possibility of adoption of appropriate 
remedial measures, if the Board calls attention of this Government to its failure 
to carry out substantially any important provision of the protocol or to a gravely 
insatisfactory opium situation in the United States; and (4) to consider a pro- 
posal by the Board that a person or a committee of inquiry designated by the 
Soard be sent to the United States—if the Board considers that a local inquiry 
would contribute to the elucidation of the situation—and, in the discretion of 
the United States, to consent to the proposal, in which event the inquiry shall 
be made in collaboration with officials designated by the United States Govern- 
ment 

It is believed that the obligations of this article, insofar as they may becom 
applicable to the United States, will not require additional legislation. 

Article 12: If the United States decided to accept a Board-recommended em- 
bargo on the import of opium, the export of opium, or both, from or to a given 
country or territory for the reasons given in subparagraphs (a) or (b) of para- 
graph 2 of this article, it would be obliged to enforce the embargo according to 
its terms. Upon being notified by the Board of a definitive decision to put into 
effeet a mandatory embargo of similar application, pursuant to subparagraph 
( Il) of paragraph 3 of this article, the United States would be obligated to 
give effect to the mandatory embargo 

Of course, in the case of embargo, new legislation would be required to carry 
out these two obligations 

Article 13 is similar to article 12, in that it requires the parties to observe the 
embargo provision with respect to states which are nonparties to the protocol. 

Article 14 requires the parties to adopt all legislative and administrative meas- 
ures necessary for the purpose of making fully effective the provisions of the 
protocol 

The remaining articles of the protocol are not believed to require additional 
legislation, excepting article 20 on territorial application. The protocol, if ratified 
by the United States, will be applicable to all of its territories. Therefore, the 
legislation necessary to put the protocol in effeet should be made applicable to all 


United States territories 


I. CHINESE COMMUNIST DOPE WARFARE 


Perhaps the most alarming report to come to the attention of the 
committee was the reference by Commissioner Anslinger and others 
to a reported systematic program on the part of Communist China 
to flood the free world with dope for the purpose of 

(a) Subverting the morale of the free nations, particularly that 
of United States servicemen stationed in Japan and Kore: 

(6) Obtaining much-needed dollar exchange; and 

c) Otherwise financing its international aggression and sub- 
version programs. 

At the most recent meeting of the U. N. Narcotics Commission, 
Commissioner Anslinger estimated that approximately $60 million of 
opium, morphine, and heroin had been exported by Communist China 
inl year. Heroin factories were reported operating in several Chinese 
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Provinces. North Korea was described as having become one of the 
largest centers of opium production in the Far East: 2,400 North 
Koreans, most of them posing as refugees and carrying gold for ex- 
penses and heroin for political use, were described as having been 
arrested in South Korea between April 1952 and March 1953. 

The representative of Nationalist China at the U. N. Commission 
corroborated the remarks of our United States representative. 

As usual, at this as in other U. N. meetings, the indictment’ drawn 
up by the United States was vigorously denied—in scathing but 
unsubstantiated generalities—by the representative of the U.S. 5S. R. 
The denial invoked as evidence an official decree by the Central 
Peoples Republic of China, which purported to prohibit the produc- 
tion, sale, and transportation of opium and drugs. The representative 
of Poland spoke in a similar vein. All the avs ails ible information from 
independent and objective sources, including the representatives of 
foreign governments, is tragically to the contrary. 

It is paradoxical that while the Soviet Union and Communist 
China were fabricating the utterly groundless charges as to alleged 
United States bacteriological warfare in Korea, agents of communism 
were at the very time reportedly engaged in narcotics warfare—as 
vicious a practice as has ever been engaged in by one nation for the 
systematic destruction of others. 

The disturbing increase in narcotics addiction in Japan was but 
one additional instance cited to the committee that other lands are 
intended victims of organized Communist narcotics peddling, in 
addition to our own. 


J. PROTOCOL AND OTHER IRON CURTAIN COUNTRIES 


The situation with respect to the Iron Curtain area was described 
to the committee by Assistant Secretary of State for United Na- 
tions Affairs, David Key. 

The Soviet block of nations was not represented at the 1953 (International 
Opium) Conference. The protocol, however, includes the Soviet Union in the 
list of seven states that are permitted to export opium. The U. 8. 8S. R. does 
submit statistical re ports to the Permanent Central Opium Board on the trade 
in narcotics in the Soviet Union, and it is hoped that they will present figures 
covering the trade in opium even if the Soviet Union is not a party to the con- 
vention. 

Under the protocol, the Drug Supervisory Body is permitted to establish 
estimates for a state which does not submit estimates on time or not at all. 

It should be noted that on several occasions when Communist 
China’s sordid record has been exposed, the delegate of the U.S. 5S. R. 
has, in defense of the Marxist world, cited Soviet law prohibiting 
opium within its own borders. However, in a meeting of the 
United Nations Commission on Narcotic Drugs on May 5, 1952, 
Commissioner Anslinger pointed out: 

The last prewar report submitted by the U. 8. 8. R in 1937 had mentioned 
the seizure of several hundred tons of opium for smoking on the Manchurian 
frontier. That seemed to be a sign that drug addiction did exist in the U. 8. 8. R.., 
unless of course the U. 8. 8. R. did not consider the habit of smoking opium as 
addiction. 

K. RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 


The committee recognizes that no matter how perfectly drawn an 
instrument of this character may be, its ultimate effectiveness must 
repose upon the good faith of the contracting parties and upon their 
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efforts to enforce it. On the other hand, it is not possible for the 
protocol to be as effective as its creators intended as long as a major 
opium-producing country, such as Communist China, fails to partici- 
pate in its operation. Evidence was received at the hearings that 
stimulation of narcotics addiction, previously noted in this report, 
is being systematically pursued by Communist Chinese sources, not 
only as a weapon in the cold war against personnel of this Nation’s 
Armed Forces, but also as a means of obtaining dollar exchange to 
defray payment for materials purchased from the Soviet Union and 
other [ron Curtain countries. It becomes all the more imperative, 
therefore, even apart from the usual considerations applicable to 
opium control, that every possible avenue through which this insidious 
international traffic may flow, should be closed. 

No single nation has the capacity within itself to dry up the sources 
of supply around the world, or to prevent the sponsors of this criminal 
activity from shifting to new areas. An international cooperative 
system of curbs upon production seems to be the most promising 
means of suppressing the evil. 

It is the committee’s opinion that the protocol constitutes a signifi- 
cant forward step, and that the goals for which it strives as well as the 
procedures conceived for that purpose are sound and in the essential 
interests of this country. For these reasons the Committee on 
Foreign Relations urges the Senate to give its advice and consent to 
the ratification of the protocol. 








